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Teams—The ‘‘American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be c arged it not paid .withia. six. months. Any one 

forwarding $10, shall receive 5copies for one year. Apver- 
 gisements not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger pace in pro. 
portion. §c-7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 

Samvex Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 











~ (@ Tue Prize Essays—We have forwarded the seve- 
ral MSS. to gentlemen qualified to pass judgment upon the 
_ merits of the several Essays presented for the prizes of- 
fered in this paper, and as soon as their decision is made,’ 
they will be published in successive order in our columns. 





Six CutturE—We are not among those who, because 
of the speculating mania, which raged last year in regard 
’ to the mulberry, and which has since brought the sale of 








mae } trees to. so low an ebb, consider that the Silk Culture is at 
The anend. Far from it—We are not less sanguinénow than 
esnot § we were two years since, that it is intended and calculated 
d put- to be one of the greatest blessings to this cuuntry, and 
L~ 3 will add millions to the wealth of the nation, and im- 
ill, by mensely to the happiness and comfort of a large portion 
in the of our population. Yet, like all other new undertakings, 
hol it will have its ebbs and flows. We have this week the 
4% pleasure of presenting another Essay from the pen of 
Som “Franklin,” as published in the National Intelligencer, 
The on the subject. To those who have read the former Nos. 
wb from the same pen, no inducement need be offered to pe- 
t have tase that which we now present, and we regret our limits 
¢ Ma- precludes our giving it entire in this week’s paper. 
th one Tue Tosacco Convention—We present this week the 
jonary official account of the proceedings of the Convention 
> best, held in Washington on the 1st and 2d inst., and shall, in 
4 ad our next, give the documents submitted by Mr. Dodge, to 
ng oat the committee of the House of Representatives, and pub- 
<a “lished by their order, containing “ Tobacco Statistics 
s bevel | from official documents and such other data as can be 
“ier, | most relied on, submitted ‘to the serious consideration of 
minute the Tobacco Planters of the United States.” We need 
vedi § not add any remarks of our own to induce an attentive 
onefor § consideration of these documents. The deep injustice 
an. sad which has been done this great agricultural interest of 
‘uae our country, the impositions which have been so tamely 
me snbmitted to from foreign powers, and the neglect in giv- 





ing due attention to so important a branch of our trade, 







proved J on the part of our own government, is a burning shame, 
chine, | 80d cannot be viewed but with the deepest indignation. 
Jetters, | As before intimated, the Convention having designated the 
pod 4 “American Farmer” as the peculiar organ of this great 





9 interest of our country, our duty will lead us, as our de- 







BALTIMORE. MD. MAY 13, 1840. 


The Regie is a direct monopoly of the Government, 
the manufacture, sale, &c. of tobacco being conducted by 
its own agents, and for its exclusive account. 

The Farm is where the monopoly is sold by the Gov- 
ernment to one or more persons who enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of importation, manufacture and sale of tobacco 
for a consideration which they have paid to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Regie are Commissioners appointed to buy and 
sell tobacco for the benefit of the Government alone, who 
retain in their own hands a strict monopoly of the ar- 
ticle. or ye 





Corton 1n Inp1a—We recently gave an extract from 
a Mississippi.paper, announcing the fact, that the British 
government had appropriated a liberal sum, and offered 
sufficient inducements to some of gur citizens to embark 
in an enterprize whith is caleulatéd. to have an important 
bearing upon the interests of the cotton growing regions 
of our country.—By the following article from the Nat- 
chez Free Trader, it will be perceived that considerable 
anxiety is manifested upon this. head. and we think with 
just reason—for we may rely upon it that’ the English 
government having once turned their attention to this 
subject, and embarked in the enterprize, will not turn back 
until a full and thorough trial has been made of the prac- 
ticability of the project—and all who are conversant with 
her policy must be aware that slight obstacles have never 
prevented her from pushing forward any plan for the ex- 
tension of her trade and commerce, or for the promotion 
of her manufacturing interest.—She has ever been liberal 
to prodigality in such matters, and we may rest assured 
that it is not a slight consideration with her to free her- 
self from that dependence under which she at present lies 
for the supplies of the great staple of our country.—It be- 
hooves then, the statesmen and the planters of the South, 
to be casting about for the means of averting this inter- 
ference with their interests, or to devise those measures 
which may break the force of its fall upon them, if come 
it must. We have not opportunity to descant upon the 
subject at present, but shall probably refer to the subject 
again; and in the meantime would only remark, as we 
have done on a former occasion, whether under all the 
circumstances of the case,;—in view of the continued fluc- 
tuations in their staple, the competition at home and abroad 
which they are.encountering, the. immensely increased 
production of the article, and the desire of their greatest 
customer to rid herself of her thraldom,—whether it is 
not the interest and the duty of the planters of the South 
to be embracing other branches in their system of hus- 
bandry, more extensively than they have hitherto done, 
in connection with cotton. 


“The cotton planting speculation in India by the 
English, in which they have managed to avail themselves 
of the skill and experience of Mississippians, or rather of 
those who have heaned all the sae aa they have of 
cotton cultivation from the cotton fields of our State, 
since our notice the other day, has attracted deep attention. 

Our government is not a despotism. We cannot say 
to this man stay here, and to another man go there; but 
with us, all are at liberty to leave the country when they 
choose, and on what business they. desire; ‘we have no 





ein "sires have hitherto prompted us, to keep our readers ad- 
ef | Yised upon all matters of interest connected with the sub- 
to i 

“Balt If. In order to understand some of the terms used in France 
cates vin connexion with this trade, the following explanation is 
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laws that will coerce and no disposition to compel an 
man to stay in the country whe wisbeeto leave it for the 
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purpose of imparting what knowledge he may have gain- 
ed here to the are Poe of his en land of his: Birth 
and of his earliest affections ; but a most intelligent gen- 
tleman, a political economist andcotton planter, remark- 
ed to us the other day, that we should suffer less loss by 
burning New Orleans, Natchez, and the most nes 7p 
cities of the cotton growing region, than rit should from 
this sinister movement, by a government and people, de- 
termined to injure us in the cultivation of thatgreatstaple; — 
which is emphatically the wealth of the south, _ 
The English have obtained boxes of soil jrom the cot- 
ton fields of Louisana, from the richest counties of Mis- 
sissippi, which their- chemists and geologists have an- 
alyzed and collated with soils taken from different parts 
of India. So far the ison of the soils ‘is favorable 
to India ; and besides, the cotton of Surat is already known 
in the markets of the world. Now, when all opr im- 
provements in cotton growing, our machises, our seed, 
and our very overseers are transferred to that vast con- 
tinent, swarming with free laborers, who will work ata 
price which would searcely furnish a negroe with his salt 
in Mississippi, it will .be all over with, us in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton.” ; , 


Carcu Buo—A correspondent in North Carolina writes 
us, that the small grain in his section of country is likely to 
be ruined this season by the Chinch Bug—that hundreds of 
these creatures are sonictimes found on every stock of winter 
wheat—Our correspondent, well known to the agricultural 
community for his philanthropy, makes the following propo- 
sition : 

“I propose to give (if others will join me) $10 for an effec- 
tual and available remedy, to be offered in the columns of the 
American Farmer.. If a few oy a Come in this way 
were given aS a premium, « might to tan appropri- 
ate saatihd aad aiiioas fliers pos) ‘oan country,” © 

We deem the suggestion a good one, and wortiy the atten- 
tion of the planting interest; we agree to give $20 1owardsa 
fund for the ahove purpose. Those disposed to forward the 
object, are requested to address the Revd. Sydney Weller, P. 
M. Brinkleyville, N. C. or the pdblisher of the A. Farmer. 


Cuincn Bue.—We regret to state that the ravages of this 
insect are already apparent on our corn—in some low places 
they have factually killed it—although last year the bottoms 
seem to have been less troubled with them than the ridges. 
A farmer who resides within 15 miles.of Columbia informed 
us that last year from forty three acres he gathered one wa- 
gon load and two colton baskets of ears—on twelve othec 
acres he made nothing at all.— Cerolina Planter. ( 


Horse Powers.—Much complaint has been made reia- 
tive to the want of durability of the several machines 
now inuse. Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co. offer to their cus- 
tomers and the public, an article which they deem.calcu- 
lated to obviate the difficulty, and which is worthy of the 
inspection of those having occasion to use such machines. 
{F See advertisement. — SoBe Sear 











‘Pacr’s Corn anp Sexy PiawrenWe have onafor- ~ 
mer occasion, noticed this implement, and have had our 
attention again drawn to the subject by the recent return 
of the patentee from the South and West, whither he 
had been to introduce it into the practice of the husband- 
ry of those regions. As its peculiar merits have been set 
before the public in the advertisement of Mr. Page, in our 
advertising columns, we deem it only necessary again to 
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which weve entertained’of its value and economy, as will 
be made manifest by the testimonials which have been 
presented to Mr. Page, copi some of which we here- 
with annex. “Evety individual whose inventive powers 
are brought into requisition to produce a saving of man- 
ual labor in this young country, where agricultural help 
is so scarce and so much may be justly consider- 
ed a public benefactor, and deserving the encouragement 
and approbation of the philanthropist and the patriot; and 
we hope Mr. Page will receive that reward for his genius 
and labor, to which their value to the public so jastly en- 
titles him. Weshall hereafter again allude to his Ditch- 
ing Machine, which ‘has also answered the purposes for 
which it is intended, and the value of an implement 
of the kind, may be inferred from the benefits to be de- 
rived from ditching, a& set forth by that man of inestima- 
ble value to Massachusetts,—Henry Colm2n,—some of 
whose Notes to the remarks of Messrs. Webster and Sil- 
liman, at the Agricultural Meeting in Boston, are given in 
another part of this paper, and from which we shall con- 
tinue to publish such portions as may be useful to that 
portion of our country in which this journal principally 
circulates. 


We have been highly gratified in witnessing the operation of 
Page's improved gnches for planting corn, cotton, beet, ruta-baga. 
carrot, turnip, onion and other seeds, in two thorough trials in plant- 
img corn, and have no hesitation in recommending it to the public 
asa machine of great value to the agricultural and horticultural] in- 
terests. It planted and covered corn as fast as a horse could walk, 

it at regajar distances, as many grains as were required, at 
distances, and can with great ease be varied to drop #8 ma- 

ny or few grains in a hill, and at any distance desired ; and is also 

' adapted to drill planting It is portable and light, in size and 
. Weight about equal to a common plough, requiring one hand to 
manage it, with as little labor as ploughing, and one horse, with 

It is very durable and simple in its construction—not 

Jiable to get out of repair, and may be managed by a boy, and with 
ease. can be varied to plant deep or shallow at pleasure. It only 
.  Pequiresan examination or tria! to be approved, and must largely 
contribute to save labor.—Signed, Charles S$. Clarkson, President 
‘of the Miami Valley Ag. Soc. Daniel Gano, Vice President of the 
‘Ham, Co. Ag. Soc. Cincinnati, April 21st, 1840. 
; Noars Beno, April 17, 1840. 
We, the undersigned, have critically examined Mr. George 
‘ Seed Planting Machine, also witnessed its perormance, 
concor in our opinion, that it is a machine well calculated 
to greatly facilitate the agricultural interest in abridging manual! la- 
‘bor toan extent truly astonishing. Every farmer would be well re- 
in the use of this machine, ‘as it saves at least three-fourths of 
» usual labor in planting, furrowing, &c. &-.—Signed, Edwin 
Gibbs, Henry L. Eaton, Win. F. Gibbs, Jos. S. Finch. 
= : Natcuez, March $d, 1840. 
‘We take pleusure in stating to you and 
we have tried your Corn and Seed Planting Ma- 
ager ned are sally satisfied of its utility and saving 
@ think there is no hazard in stating that the a- 
hiné will save to the planter four or five hands per day, 
‘corn. Weare certain that the machine fur gardening 
‘complete. - We have tried both of them— They are per- 
and there. is not the least doubt but they will give 


P. Lambert, John Lambert, William 
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he Oa Maoteox, Ia., April 6, 1840, 

_, We, the at have seen Mr. George Page's Corn Planting 

Mac! ie | a ope Ny ink it will answer the pur intend 
-—Signes » Pav 7, - John Ruben : » John 
en, Dudly J. Cad 4. Davis, iona; Wm. G. Botts, 


Toei ids New Onteans, Feb. 26, 1840. 
Dea Pas ae Nase weet wh eotaned wees 
yen Lam very sati with 
ly, 1 Ge Chewest the intended, 

c servant, Geo. Kexner. 

New Onteans, Feb. 27, 1840. 
, whom I have known for the last 














ighl recommend. igh 
jap ~ oe) sale 
gt ene Wa. B. Museen.” 


ag. Bamttron Co., Onto, April 8th, 1840 
—sir—t tak ’ in stating to and the 
1 your orn ¢ Seed er, and 
° atility. tri it with my horses on plow- 
roppea and covered jt regu'ar, so as to be cultiva- 
‘ ’ ‘Vabor-saving Machine— 




















ing that the machine will save four hands per day, in planting corn, 
and! think it equally useful in planting peas and other seeds, such 
as turnip, beets, &c. G. W. Taxxs.tr. 
Louisvite, March $1. 1840. 
To the Farmers generally of Jefferson County: —Gentlemen—Mr. 
Page, the bearer of this, come Sree: gh pes tl has @ 
Corn and Seed Planter, which, ! think my own experience in 
farming, and what | have seen of the machine, is certainly a great 
improvement, and deserves patronage. All he wishes is a fair trial 
of it to recommend its.utility. You will therefore please give him 
all the information in your power as to the places for exhibiting his 
machine, and where he would be most likely to dispose of them, 
should you think, (as | am certain you will,) that it is a valuable 
improvement. Respectfully, yours, James S. Speen. 
To Col. Doup, Rev. Mr. Thornton, Mr. Howard, and others. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sin—The account contained in your paper of the 
29th ult. respecting the crop of Lucerne belonging to T. 
J., is highly interesting, and will, no doubt, be the means 
of inducing many to enter upon the cultivation of that 
invaluable plant. The statements which appeared ina 
late number of -the Farmers’ Cabinet, will now be verified, 
for in suitable soils in such a climate, the highest and 
most beneficial results are to be expected. I would re- 
commend late or autumnal sowing by all means, and Have 
no doubt that much of the success of the undertaking 
will depend upon that mode of culture; frequent prepa- 
ratory ploughings and cleanings being given to the land 
during summer, to exhaust it of weeds. 

Would the Editor indulge us with a periodical notice 
of the state of this crop, and ‘inform ‘us’ of the nature of 
the subsoil upon which it is grown, that being of far more 
importance than the surface soil, to the well being of the 
crop.—Ed. Farmers’ Cabinet. 

March 3d, 1840. » 





Brown Corn.—The region around the beautiful, Win- 
ipisiogee lake in New Hampshire, is becoming as famous 
for corn, as is the picturesque lake county of the west for 
its wheat. The corn most esteemed there is a variety 
somewhat resembling the Golden Sioux, eight rowed, 
large eared, the cob.small, and the kernel large, and very 
early ; one of the. most important consideration in our 
northern climate. tis named the brown corn from the 
individual who first cultivated and brought it into notice ; 
and its success in his hands, and those of other farmers 
in that region, and wherever it has been introduced, would 
seem to justify the high reputation it has acquired. At 
the Stafford County Agricultural Show and Fair, three 
fields. of this corn were offered for the premium, one of 
which gave an acre producing 131 bushels; one, an acre 
producing 130 bushels; and one, an acre producing 116 
bushels. The competitors were Messrs. Lanprey, Pills- 
bury,and Brown, all three living on the margin of the 
lake, or on the islands in its waters. The second crop, 
or 140 bushels per acre. was grown on a farm owned by 
E. H. Derby, Esq. of Boston, and of the proceeds and 
management of which an interesting account has been 
given by him in the 35th No. of the current volume of 
the New England Farmer. 

It is pleasant to yecord these triumphs of skill and in- 
dustry ; for they furnish the most conclusive testimony 
that the science and practice of agriculture is improving 
in the country, and that by attention to varieties of plants, 
and their culture, the product may be vastly increased, 
with little or no increase of labor. There can be little 
doubt that crops from 70 to 80 bushels of corn to the 
acre are now as frequently grown as 40 or 50 were half 
acentury since; and probably 100 bushels to the acre 
are oftener reached now than 70 was at that time. In- 
dian corn is certainly one of the important crops grown 
in the United States, and should receive a proportional 
careand attention. All years may not prove equally fa- 
vorable ; but if proper care is paid to the preparation of 
the ground, and to the choice of good seed, perhaps there 
is no crop less liable to a failure — Cultivator. 





Warstes wn Cattrie.—William Todd, Utica Mills, 
Md. says—*I would be very thankful to know whether 
there is any cure for what we call ‘Warbles’ in the back 
of cattle at this time of year. I think them a great injury 
to cattle, and J have searched all the papers and books on 
the subject of stock, and can find nothing on the subject. 


g| | have some cattle at this time whose backs are literally’ 


covered with them. I heard that unleached ashes, scat- 
tered on their backs, and sprinkled with water, would 
cure them; but I havetried it in vain. There is a kind 


ing | Of maggot in each one, which will make its way outearly 











in the summer. I have never known cattle to suffer from 


them farther than they are generally poor, and will 
thrive or fatten well.” , ~ n ne 
The difficulty or disease spoken of by our correspon- 


dent, is caused by the C£strus bovis, or gad-fly, which in 
the hide and along ‘the back. of cattle, find a habitation for 
its future young. The egg is deposited in July or A 

the larve or grub is developed in the course of a few 
months, and remains in the abscess or pocket it has form- 
ed in the thickened hide until the spring months, when 
it escapes from its residence, burrows in the earth for a 
short time, undergoes its. transformation, and emerges a 
perfect insect, prepared to reproduce and perpetuate its 
race. The head of the larve is always towards the bot- 
tom of the cyst, the respiratory organs being near the 
tail, and consequently near the opening in the skin. Jn 
speaking of this insect, Mr. Youatt, in his great work on 
cattle, says, “It certainly does not interfere with his con- 
dition, and the butcher regards the existence of warbles 
even as a proof of a disposition to thrive, The inju 
done to the skin is, however, another affair, and the tan- 
ner would probably tell a different story ;” thus arrivi 
at a different conclusion with regard to the injury they 
inflict from that of our correspondent. 

As soon as the larve is sufficiently developed to have 
its place of residence easily found, it is easily destroyed 
by pouring a little corrosive liquor into the hole, or by 
introducing a red-hot needle. The lJarve may also be 
crushed in its receptacle, or forced out with the finger and 
thumb, and destroyed. 

The following is the method of cure recommended by 
a aanan in his Farmers’ and Graziers’ Complete 
Guide : } 


Yellow basillicon ointment 4 ounces, 
Oil of vitriol 4 a drachm. 
Spirits of turpentine 1 ounce, 


First mix the ointment and turpentine together, and 
afterwards add by alittle ata time the oil of vitriol; keep- 
ing it constantly stirred until well incorporated. It is then 
fit for use. 

There are few animals of the ox or deer kind that are 
not liable to the attack of the fly ; and we have seen war- 
bles of the largest kind, in the common black squirrel of 
the woods.—id, 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—Some experiments with this 
common root are on record, which would seem to show 
that, with proper management, it might be made valuable 
in cultivation, particularly as a winter food for store hogs, 
Once introduced into a piece of light rich ground, it is 
not eradicated without considerable difficulty, as all those 
who have planted it in their gardens are aware. In the 
kitchen garden, the artichoke should always have a place, 
as the fresh roots in the spring, gathered and sliced thin 
and eaten with vinegar, are relished by most people; and 
they make a very good article for pickling. If intended 
for swine, ‘they should be planted at least two years be- 
fore the swine are turned into them; after which, the an- 
nual rooting of the swine will be ail the cultivation or 
stirring of the earth that will be required. The smallest 
pieces are sure to grow, which renders their propagation 
as easy as their extirpation is difficult. If the roots are 
allowed to remain in the ground too long, they grow 
wormy,and decay; while the roots of one year’s growth 
are smooth and fair as potatoe tubers.— id. 





RepEMPTION or Peat Meapows.—Some most beau- 
tiful examples of the success of redeeming lands by drain- 
ing, especially bog meadow, are to be found in Sangus, 
Lynn, Lexington, Framingham, Groton, and other towns 
in this State. In these cases, lands which were of little 
value, are now brought into most productive fields, yield- 
ing five or six hundred bushels of potatoes and three tq 
four tons of hay. per acre besides other crops. These 
however, are in general open drains. We have a very 
large amount of peat land in the State, which is capable 
of being thus redeemed and made some of the most pro- 
ductive in the State. By the estimation of the learned 
Geological Surveyor, there are more than 90,000 acres or 
125 equar- miles. One of the most remarkable examples 
of this .urt of improvement may be fouad detailed in the 
Appendix to the Third Report of the Agriculture of Mas- 
sachusetts. This was made by Mr. Timothy H. Brown 
of Saugus, and deserves particular attention. An account 
of it is given likewise, in the Reports of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society for 1838—9. 

There seems to me no reason why the introduction of 





the Deanston System of improvement, through draining 9. 
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ind sabsoil ploughing, may not be introduced among us 
in particular localities, to as great advantage as has been 
done in Scotland. 





Inrication.—A very skilful enterprise of this same 
kind, on a smaller scale, has been undertaken in Medway, 
which promises the best results. Here a considerable 
stream has been dammed and carried in a canal round the 
whole field of several acres, soas to be allowed to flow 
upon them over the bank at the pleasure of the owner. 
wo other examples of irrigation are to be seen, one in 
the upper part of Dedham and one in Chelmsford, which, 
though on a small scale, have been eminently successful. 
Our improvements are very humble compared with those 
feforred, to by Mr. Webster; but they are creditable and 
encouraging. The struggling steps of infancy must be ta- 
ken before we can move with the ‘firm gait of manhood. 
The enriching qualities of water are far from being pro- 
rly appreciated. In such circumstances as described, 
is by no means a simple substance ; and it effects an es- 
gential purpose in holding in solution the nutriment of the 

t with which it mixes in its passage over the soil and 
percolations into it. H. C. 





T,x Bean (Vicia Faba.)\—“The bean isa valuable 
field plant, as affording food for live stock and in part for 
man. The varieties of bean: are two, garden and field 
‘beans, the white and the grey beans. ‘The best soils for 


iz beans are clay and strong loams. On such soils they 


erally succeed wheat or oats, but sometimes also clo- 
yerleys. ‘Turnip soils or sands are by no means proper 
for them. The climate most favorable to the bean is one 
neither very dry nor very moist; the first brings on the 
fly; and the last prevents the setting of the blossom. The 
flour of beans is more nutritive than that of oats, as it ap- 

rsin the fattening of swine.” Dr. Darwin thinks 
them a cheaper provender for horses than that of oats ; 
but being of an oily nature, more difficult of digestion than 
oats, and he would therefore hesitate in giving them the 
preference for this object. : 

The bean is considered as an exhausting crop; but on 
account of the clean cultivation which is given to it, it 
often favorably precedes wheat. My own experiments in 
the cultivation of the English-field bean, which I have 
tried two or three years, resulted in disappointment, as 
they were in every instance destroyed by a little black 
fly. This is the great enemy with which they have to 
‘contend abroad. Forty bushels to the acre must be re- 
garded as a large yield. From twenty to thirty-five is 
more common. 

The cultivation of the white bean among us, is pursued 
to a very small extent and in a very slovenly and negli- 
gent manner. Land that is under a curse and considered 
fitfor nothing else, is usually selected for a crop of white 
beans; and a farmer would as soon think of dressing his 
children in peacock’s feathers, as of giving any manure 
to his white beans. The result is exactly what, under 
such circumstances, is to be expected. We have no doubt, 
that under proper cultivation, beans may be made a high- 
ly productive and valuable crop. For feeding sheep, es- 

ially fatting-wethers, I have tried and know their value. 
ntermixed and ground or alternated with Indian corn, 
they are exceedingly favorable for the thrift of sheep, and 
may be to a degree profitably used, notwithstanding the 
customary difference in price. We can hardly expect, 
however, that they should take the place of Indian corn ; 
a crop which cannot be grown in England, which is not 
more exhausting than any other grain crop allowed to 
perfect its seeds, which when consumed on the farm un- 
der good management, returns a large amount tothe land; 
and the rough fodder of which, when well cured, is almost 
an equivalent for the cost of cultivation. H. C. 





Tue Tare or Vetcu (vicia sativa) is a plant which 


. we have sometimes seen growing, but rarely cultivated a- 


mong us. There is no hindrance in our climate to its cul- 
‘tivation; and perhaps the great reason why the cultiva- 
tion of the tare or field bean has been neglected or not 
introduced, has arisen from our capacity to produce In- 
dian corn; and our high estimation, which can hardly be 
extravagant, of its value as food for the brute and the hu- 
“Man animal. As green feed especially, and for the pur- 
‘poses of soiling, undoubtedly the tares might be introduc- 
“ed to great advantage. 
“The Tare,” says Low, “is one of the most esteemed 


Y i leguminous plants of this country, (England.) When 
a phe he forage, they are corunne 


pods are Yorm- 


of crops not allowed to mature their seeds, they are not 
exhausting to the soil. They are considered as restora- 
tive crops, from the quantity of manure which the con- 
sumption of them affords... They are exceedingly nutri- 
tious, and supply a large quantity of food tor a limited pe- 
riod, than almost any other forage crop. All the animals 
of the farm are fond of this legume, and all thrive upon it. 
It causes milch cows to give more butter than any other 


ing of horses. All the English agriculturists are impres- 
sed with a high opinion of the value of tares.” 

Young observes, “tare crops are of such use and impor- 
tance that not one tenth of the stock could be sustained 
without them; horses, cows, sheep and hogs are all. fat- 
tened upon them; hogs are soiled upon them without any 
other food. This plant maintains more stock than any o- 
ther plant whatever. Upon one acre Davis maintained 
four horses in much better condition than upon five acres 
of grass. Upon eight acres he has kept twelve horses and 
five cows for three months without any other food.. No 
artificial food whatever is equal to this excellent plant.” 

“Tares cut green,” Professer Thaer observes, “draw no 
nourishment from the soil, whatever; while made into 
hay they afford a fodder preferred by cattle to pea straw, 
and more nutritious than hay or any other herbage.” 

These high encomiums on this plant will, we hope, in- 

vite the attention of our farmers strongly to the subject, 
that experiments may be made among ourselves of their 
adaptation to our climate and soil ; and of the expediency 
of introducing them among a rotation of crops in our sys- 
tem of hurbandry, if we are so fortunate presently as to 
have a system.—Tares are of two kinds, Winter and 
Spring, but not distinguishable from the appearance of the 
seed. The winter tares are sowed in England in Septem- 
ber and October, and where they are designed for soiling 
the sowing is continued at successive times until May. 
The spring tares are advised to be sowed as early in the 
Spring as they can be gotin. A clay soil is most conge- 
nial to their growth ; and any rich soil will do, provided 
it is not too dry. The quantity of seed to an acre is 
from two and a half to three and a half bushels ; the lat- 
ter quantity where they are to be cutfor green fodder; the 
former where they are cultivated for their seed. It it ad- 
vised to sow some grain with them, such as rye with win- 
ter tares and oats withispring tares, which serve to sup- 
port them. 
It is doubtful whether tares sowed in the fall would 
survive our severe winters. This, however, can only be 
determined by some actual experiment. We hope they 
will have a fair trial. For soiling they must be an excel- 
lent article; and I cannot but hope that the practice of 
soiling will prevail much more among us; especially for 
the quantity of most valuable manure, which under pro- 
per management may be made inthis way. ] ask leave 
here to refer to an admirable and encouraging experiment 
in soiling, on a small scale, in my Second Report of the 
Agriculture of Massachusetts, p. 69. HC. 





Tae Next Census.—tThe first of June next is the 
period of time when the Deputy Marshals of the United 
States, commence taking the next census. In addition to 
the ordinary facts gathered by them, provision has been 
made for the collection of various agricultural statistics, 
which should have been provided for ever since we have 
been a government. Such facts cannot fail to be extreme- 
ly valuable, and we join with the Cultivator, in expressing 
a desire that every farmer shall, at his leisure, prepare his 
answers to the following queries, and have them ready by 
the time the officer calls on him. Unless done in this 
way, that accuracy, so much desired, cannot be attained— 
A hasty estmate suddenly made on the call of the Mar- 
shall, cannot fail to be filled with blunders. We ho 
this collection of facts may be truly made, and that by 
them, government may have its action influenced, when 
consulting for the weal: of this great country. If facts 
were made to govern, instead of the paltry theories of 
selfish partizans, the people would suffer no evil from the 
change. 

Agriculture—Inierrogations. 
What is the number of your horses and mules? 
How many neat cattle have you? 
How many sheep? 
How many swine? rail 
What is the estimated value of your poultry of all 
kinds ? 


ed, but long before the seed are ripe. Being in the class | 


species of food, and it is employed extensively in the feed- |) 


403 
How many. bushels of barley ? 
How many bushels of oats 
How many bushels of rye? ' 


How many bushels of buckweat? 
How many bushels of Indian corn? 
How many pounds of wool? 
- How many pounds of hops? 
How many. pounds of wax? 
How many bushels of potatoes? 
How many tons of hay ? 
How many tons of hemp and flax? 
How many pounds of tobacco? . 
How many pounds of rice? = 
How many pounds of cotton have you gathered ? 
How many pounds of silk cocoons ? 
How many pounds of sugar?. 
How many cords of wood have you sold? : 
What is the value of the products of your orchard? 
How many gallons of winehave you made? —; 
What is the value of your home-made or family goods? 
As intimately connected with these, may be added those 
relating to horticulture—which are as follows : q 
What was the value of the produce’ of your market gar- 
nie 1839? - j tl : 
t was the value of the uce of your n 
and green t.ouse ?—Franklin P sic oA aL 





Importation oy Suzgr—The scarcity of money and 
embarrassment of business, now the subject of universal 
complaint, though they dampen, do not seem entirely to 
check the spirit of improving our stock. Our ising 
columns show frequent importations of horses, cattle and 
hogs, but we were lately informed of one of rarer ocur- 
rence. We are told that Mr. John A. Grimes. of Mercer 
county, has lately brought into Kentucky a lot of superior 
“Saxony Sheep,” purchased from Mark R. Cockrell, near 
Nashville, Tennessee. , 
It is estimated that there are now no less than 15,000,- 
000 sheep in the United States—being an increase of 
3,000,000 in two years. Allowing the estimate of three 
pounds per head, the clip of 1839 would be 
pounds of wool. The average.price of wool fora few 


years past has been forty-five cents a. At that rate 
i eee of wool is worth more than twenty millions 
of dollars. 


amount is yearly imported from 
and other foreign countries. But the United States are 
capable, and should produce within their own crate ‘ 
all the wool they consume. There are portions of the 
country peculiarly adapted to it, none perhaps more so 
than the hilly districts of Kentucky, on. the.soil of which 
we are told, our favorite blue grass takes root and.grows 
very well. Why have not some of the able farmers of 
the out counties, turned some of their enterprize and skill 
to raising sheep and wool ?—ib. aieiiaad 


But notwithstanding this seeming large quantity, itieee 
Moxion, Bouth-Amees, 





From Lathrop's Farmers’ Library. 

Neat Catt ie. : 
Although the circumstance of raising. the best stoc 
and such as are brought forth in proper season, is essen- 
tial to improve the erect yet it is believed that the superi- 
ority of the English breed of cattle, is owing principally 
to the different keeping which they give them. . Mr, Fea- 
therstonhaugh, a distinguished farmer, in the state of New 
York, after a journey of 1500 miles in the different s 
for the purpose of viewing the imported cattle, and to ex- 
amine the method after which their owners keep them, as 
well as the condition of our own native cattle, remarks, 
that in order to keep up the great qualities of the import- 
ed breeds, we must remember that in their native ‘country 
it is considered indispensable to keep them extremely 


pe | well, and in a very different manner from the general cus- 


tom prevailing here, which is, in summer to leave cattle 
to help themselves to what they can find, even in the most 
severe drought, and in winter, to give them a moderate 
quantity of hay and. straw. That in where 
they are less troubled with dry weather than we are, 
they give them green crops and roots in) abundance, and | 
that if all this provident attention be. necessary in that 


moist climate, it is certain the breed will: with 
ep Seiten yet ition.. He observed that 
the . 








How many bushels of wheat did you.grow in 1839? 
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F rly yet plentifully’fed, and well housed in winter, 


rally ype : 
ose places where milk may be considered so valu- 
#6 make it anobject to substitute other food for 
raising of calves, the following experiment of Mr. 
mentioned in letters and papers of the Bath and 
of England’ Society, are wo of consideration. 
n 1787, he purchased three sacks of linseed, of the value 
of about nine dollars, which lasted him three years; one 
quart of linseed was boiled in six quarts of water for ten 
tes, to a jelly, which was given to the calves three 
times a day, mixed with a little hay tea. Thus he was 
enabled to raise in 1787, seventeen calves; in 1788, twen- 
ree; and in 1789, fifteen, without any milk at all.— 
ested ow his calves throve much better than those of 
his neighbors, which were fed with milk. It appeasr 
from this statement that less than eighteen cents worth of 
flaxseed, with a trifle of hay, is sufficient for one calf— 
Linseed oil cakes, when pulverized and boiled, make an 
se Ae jelly. Mr. Clifit, of New York, directs that 
ghee e calf been fed for a fortnight with sweet milk, 
give it skim milk mixed with an equal or larger quantity 
‘of flaxseed broth,or jelly, and let it be given to it milk 
warm. Enough jelly may be boiled at once for three or 
four days; but ifthe weather be warm it will be spoiled by 
souring.” With’ this drink, he says, calves will thrive as 

well as if fed on sweet milk. 

The following communication obtained from the Agri- 
cultural Society of Massachusetts, the prize of Mr, Rudd. 
‘He directs to take the calves from the cows when three 
Gays old,and feed them with gruel composed of one-third 
Barley and two-thirds oats, each ground fine and the mix- 
“ture sifted: A quart'of this gruel is to be given to each 
éalf, mortiing and evening. ‘The gruel is made by taking 
one quart of the flour, and twelve of water, and boiling 
them together for half an hour, and is to be given when 
milk warm. In about ten days after commencing the 
“feeding; tie ‘up and suspend a bundle of sweet hay in the 
middle of the pen where the calves are kept, which they 
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will eat A little of the flour put intoa trough 
for them to lick is also of service. Feed them till two 
months old, increasing the quantity as: they grow larger. 
Half a bushel of the above mixture is sufficient for one 
calf. 


The re into which calves are put, should be dry 
‘and sweet. White clover is thought to,be the best. Red 
vdlover, or trefoil, is also good. » Mr. L. Hommendice, re- 
“eommends that there should be no water in the pasture, 

but sufficient of shade. ‘The effect of this, he says, is that 
“the calves learn to feed at night, when the dew is on, and 
“Fie by in the day time; and as grass while wet with dew 
“js more nourishing, they will thrive in this way much bet- 
“ter-than when they have free access to water, which he 
‘says has a tendency to stunt them and make them pot 
But it is thought to be the better way to give 
them a little nourishing drink at certain times when the 

dews fail, or at mid-day when the weather is very warm. 
~  Ttis not sufficient for calves to be kept well until they 
are a year old, and have warm shelter in the winter. But 

‘i¢ too common for farmers, to turn their young growing 

into of stunted growth, or into woods 

there is not sufficient for them to eat, by means of 

h is retarded ; and what is worse, they 
‘to become habitually unruly, from the 
they are under of breaking into fields 


Rand plestr. 
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to the testimony of Mr. Kenne- 
» Mr. James Smith of Deanston, 
of this system of draining and inven- 
| before a committee of the 
where tiles are used, are 
. Sapene ae ote 
re sunk ‘of thirty inches ; the object 
aS being to stir | ground ep ~ of im- 
swith the subsoil plough, to the sixteen 
neater git Repent aR ‘or the . When 


sre used'the ditch is sunk to the depth of 30 inch- 
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covered drains with small rough stone, as above describ- 
ed, in order to drain a wet field. The drains continue to 
operate well to this time. The value of the land was in- 
creased ten fold; and the increased crops soon paid the 
whole expense of the improvement. These drains are en- 
tirely out of sight; but I would advise, whenever they 
are made, that their distances and direction should be ac- 
curately laid down in wap of the farm, that they may 
easily be found in case of interruption. 

In England the improvement is not considered as com- 
plete, until, after the land is drained, the whole field is by 
a gradual process, loosened with a subsoil plough to the 
depth of sixteen inches. The land is first ploughed to 
the depth of six inches, and a crop of oats is taken; it is 
then ploughed again and subsoiled, if I may use the ex- 
pression, to the very top of the drain, care being taken pot 
to bring much of the subsoil to the surface at a time, but 
the top and the lower soil are intermixed by a gradual 
process of cultivation. Other crops are then taken from 
this land, which is cultivated and manured in the usual 
manner; and the products are enormously increased by 
this process. I shall give more full details in my third 
Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts, now in the 
press. ; H. C. 





Le Conrecr on Wuear.—No individual living, has 
made as many experiments with wheat, hasdone as much 
to determine the qualities and worth of the many varieties 
of this plant, or has so well shown its habits, and the soil 
required for its production in perfection, as Le Conteur 
of the Isle of Jersey. His essay on the several topics, 
connected with the management of the wheat crop, is of 
great value to the practical as well as the scientific farmer, 
sa showing some of the many results he arrived at, in the 
course of his investigations. He says: 

“Itis perfectly true, however we may account for it, 
that all plants become tired of one soil, and one manure. 
They, like the human race, have their appetites and loath- 
ings, and a person that would be forced constantly to eat 
the same kind of food, would not only infallibly sicken of 
it, but would, most likely, suffer in his health. So it is 
with the cultivation of wheat, or any other plant. The 
best cultivator of Lucerne I have ever known, whose prac- 
tice extended over forty -years experience, assured me, that 
until he adopted the mode of giving the plant fresh food 
yearly, he was never able to make it produce as he has 
singe done. One year it was dressed with decomposed 
manure; the next, with ashes; the third, with salt: and 
the fourth, with lime. . I have applied this principle, and 
this system, to wheat. That which is grown on land 
manured from the mixion or dung heap one year, becomes 
seed for land prepared, with lime; that again becomes seed 
for land dressed with ashes ; then for land dressed with 
mixed manures, and so on. Vary the food or stimulants 
of the wheat plant as much as possible, hence, giving a 
good variety of every chance of finding a new soil, on 
each oecasion, or sowing.” 





SecuriTy aGainst THE Wueat Fry.—When there 
is an abundance of clover or hemp around a wheat field, 
it has been ascertained to a certainty, that very much less 
injury will be done to the wheat by the grain flies than 
in most other situations. The reason is plain. The wee- 
vil deposits its eggs on the sweetest plants it can find, and 
prefers the clover or hemp even to wheat. 

Might it not be a good ee for farmers, whose wheat 
fields do not happen to be situated in the midst of a 
clover field, to sow a pretty wide row of hemp around the 
outside of the lot forthwith— Maine Cultivator. 





From the Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 
Hepces. 
Washington, March 23, 1840. 
Dear Sir :—Your letter dated 10th February was not 
received by me till the 20th of the present month, having 
been absent from the city the last few weeks. Doubtless 
you have been expecting an answer ere this. I hasten to 
give you all the desired information in my power, in re- 
gard to the evergreens used here for hedges, as are in the 
resident’s garden. This hedge is Red Cedar: it has 
been planted ten or twelve years. They are very com- 
mon here. 
Bat there are three kinds of indigenous shrubs, and at 
least one exotic, that are well adapted for the pur- 
}pese. “The Botanical names of. whieh-are ‘Pinus. Cana- 





densis, or Hemlock Thuja Accidentalis, Ameri- 


> 





All these are natives of our country, and the two former _ 


are admirably adapted for hedges. If you want to make 
a hedge of any of these, select plants about two feet hi 
lift them carefully and preserve the roots as much as 


sible. Dig a trench from one and a half to two feet wide 


and about one and a half deep. The soil must be 
broken, to throw about the roots in planting; keep thy 
plants in the centre of the trench, putting them from four 
to six inches apart, mixing the shortest and the 
that it may be of one height. Water them as you pro- 
ceed in filling up, that the soil may adhere to the roow 
and exclude the air. ' 
them frequently. {tis thought to make at more 
against large animals, to plant them inclining diffe 
ways, so that they may cross each other at nearly righ 
angles. None of them should be topped for a few s ' 
except such asare much above the others in height, keep. 
ing the sides regular, even by clipping or shearing ones 
a year either in the month of April, or at the end of 
August. : 
It is better to keep the top (when they have got to the 
height desired, which differs very much, generally the: 
are about seven or eight feet,) pointed than broad. 
latter method retains a heavy weight of snow frequent] 
breaks down, or otherwise deforms them. It will 
about five years to form a fence sufficiently strong to 
keep out large cattle. But it mostly depends on'the 
of the plants when they are set out, and on the sgh 
of the ground. — 
hey seldom or never die out, and there are no vaca 
cies if properly set out. But if one should occur, plant 
a new shrub, as nearly the size of the others as you can, 
As two of these are natives of your climate, and even 
flourish wild with you, I think that a very strong as well 





If the season is very dry, wate 


— eel 


as a very beautiful evergreen hedge might be formed of | 


them. These plants may be had at Lambert’s Botanical 
establishment at Philadelphia. 

Lambert raises them from the seed, but they do not 
vegetate the first year; it requires two years for them to 
grow six inches above the ground. 1 

You have the Juniperis.or Red Cedar in great quanti- 
ty with you; get plants about three feet high from ‘the 
swamps around you and set them out as directed above, 
and I think you can succeed in them. 

You desire a description of the President’s hedge. It 
is not large; there are many others superior toit. Jthas. 
been (as J said before) planted about twelve years; its 
height is eight feet, the plants are some of them four and 
five inches through. They are set out in a single line, 
and not inclined, and were but about four inches apart, 
No cattle can get through it now. It is trimmed in April, 
and in fact was cultivated as directed above. 

Yours, &c. Samu. Corrs, 
Notes sy “A Supscriper.” 

1. It is believed that evergreen plants for a hedge should 
not be set nearer together than eight or ten inches. If 
too near they will not grow, or if they do grow, some of 
them must die out to make room for others, and the hedge 
is thereby injured. 

2. The approved course in other hedge plants is tose 
lect and set the largest together, and the smallest together. 
In this way the plants do better; each has its share of 
rain, air, dew and sun. Otherwise the large and thrifty 
plants overshadow the smaller ones, keep out the air, &e. 
the growth is not uniform, and weak places are occasion- 
ed in the hedge. We believe this rule is applicable to 
evergreen as well as other plants used in the formation of 
hedges. 

3. Five feet is sufficiently high for afenee. The fence 
is handsomer at five feet high than at seven, and hand- 
somey, more uniform, and probably stronger when set 


perpendicularly in a single row, than inclining so as.to. 


cross each other. Small plants should be used and cut 
down the first or second year so as to promote the growth 
of the small limbs at the bottom, or produce new shoots. 





REMARKABLE CirncumsTaNce.—A swarm of bees was” 


found hived in a small thorn bush, on the farm of Mr. 
John Brooks, in this county, aboutthe first of last month. 
The bees had made something like half a bushel of rich 
well filled comb when discovered. Mr. Brooks has cut 
up the bush and removed them to his garret, where th 
continue to work. This.is one of the most. re 


freaks we ever heard of—the bees must have lost dleit 
usual:inatinct. Some gentlemen,» e understand, attempt 


to account for it, by supposing the queen bee, had reoei 


ia 










an injury, which rendered:her unable-to praceed, farther. ‘oes 
— Staunton. <i) 
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hem to trees and other objects connected with the business. The 
vat rapidity of the rearing has not been found to impair the 
ner yalue of the silk. M, Beauvais has exerted himself to dif- 
- fuse all the inférmation upon the subject which his op- 
abope, ‘portunities enabled him to do. His cocoonery is open to 
It all visiters, and, during two months of the rearing season, 
a lee he receives gratuitously those who place themselves under 
rs: itg |» Bim for the benefit of his observations and practical in- 
si struction. 
le “Among the scientific individuals who have devoted spe- 
pe cial attention to the silk culture is M. Robinet, member of 
ren the Royal Academy of Medicine. He is director of the 
P Government model cocoonery at Poictiers, where he has 
oivk: . distinguished himself by the success of his labors. He 
gives gratuitous lectures upon the silk culture every sea-| 
should | font Paris. The course begins in February, and con- 
iy sists of two lectures a week, delivered on Wednesday and 
Seanad Saturdays. Immense advantages must result from the lec- 
e hedge “tures of Robinet, and the practical course of instruction 
by Beauvais. 
ren ., In a recent report made by Bourdon to the French Min- 
ogether ister of Agriculture and Commerce," he gives a statement 
ha of of the success obtained in cocooneries where the new 
| thrifty thodes of heating and ventilating have been adopted, to a 
aff, be greater or less extent, compared, in many instances, with 
anil _Tesults attendant upon the ordinary. plans. He first pre- 
rable to |» Seats the experience of the model cocooneries established 
aiicad in the departments of Drome and Vaucluse. 

In the first,” says he, “at Faventines, near Valence, the 
1s Wes beautiful race of silkworms called White Sina, obtained 
i hand. | | {fom M. Beauvais, yielded a product of 78 kilogrammes 
tenslh Sh 171 1bs.) of cocoons, with a consumption of 1,- 
Migeps, 8S kilogrammes (or about one ton of §,240 Ibs.) of leaves. 
and eof Ek Two races of worms, producing yellow cocoons, one 
growth | from Piedmont, the other from Ardeche, gave 165.|bs.and 
shoes 158 Ibs. of cocoons for the same quantity of leaves. 

“In the second establishment, situated upon the grounds 
ous oe } ..of the Marquis of Balincourt, near Palud, (Vauclnse,) up- 
” of Mr. on the banks of the Rhone, in a locality where the mul- 
‘month. | berry leaves are very, watery and but little nutritious, M. 
of rick + Peltzer has obtained 132 Ibs. of cocoons to the ton’ of: 

“Teaves. He agp with the eggs of the White Sina, ob- 

»,jained under the superigtendance of M. Aubert, in the' 

», Royal Domain of Neuilly, which eggs the King,. in his 

lightened zeal for the success. of the-silk culture, had,re-. 

’ 8 ip be placed atthe disposal,of ,the.Marquis Bal-. 
m , 




















- Ynodes, and every thing to learn anew, than among those 


. ‘enabled them to obtain in the vicinity of Paris three times 


fol. 1} 
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Sat From the National Intelligencer. 

ef Sirk Cutrure.—By FRANKLIN. 

~ The .introduction of improvements in the silk culture 
will be much more readily effected among an educated and 
‘intelligent People, haying no prejudices in favor of old 


¥ 





whose uneducated minds have, by long habit, become wed- 
‘Ged to particular usages. In the central and nothern parts 
‘of France, the disadvantages of climate have been ina 

degree overcome by art. The adoption of improve- 
ments in the construction of cocooneries, so as. to insure 
warmth and that free ventilation so indispensable, have 


the weight of cocoons from a given quantity of eggs that 
is the average produce in the southern departments, the 

“consumption of leaves being at the same time fifty per cent. 
‘Tess. At the model establishment at Bergeries de Senart, 
near Paris, under the direction of M. Camille Beauvais, 
the results obtained have indeed surpassed all anticipa- 
tions. The silk made is remarkable for its lustre and 
strength, and commands an extra price. With 1,000 kil- 
‘Ogrammes, or one ton (2,240 pounds) of leaves, not sorted 
‘or picked, M. Beauvais has produced 90 kilogrammes, or 
“about 200 pounds of cocoons. The mulberry plantations 
“at Bergeries occupy about 35 acres of ground, and when 

get into full bearing are expected to supply sufficient 
foliage to rear the product of at least one hundred ounces 

-ofeggs. M. Beauvais preserves his silkworm eggs not on- 
ly to any period of the ensuing year most convenient to 
have them hatched, but even till the year following this, 
in which last case the eggs have been found to hatch per- 
“‘fectly well, and go through all their stages with regulari- 
‘ty and vigor. 

__ By raising the temperature and increasing the number 
of repasts, he accomplishes his feedings in from twenty- 
two to twenty-four days, thus saving much valuable time 
-and labour which may be devoted to trimming mulberry 





..}and product aecarding tohis experience... We have. seen, |.cutting « 


tor, managed upon the common plan, do not yield more 
than from 44 lbs. to 56 Ibs. of cocoons to the ton of 
leaves,” 

With some difference in the proportions of leaves con- 
sumed, similar crops of cocoons appear to have been pro- 
cured by nearly all the feeders who have availed them- 
selves of the salutaryinfluences to be derived from a uniform 
temperature and constant renewal of the air. Thus M. 
Thannaron, member of the Agricultural Society of Drome, 
obtained on his estate, near Valence, 168 Ibs. of cocoons 
to the ton of leaves. 

-M. Robert, at Saint Tulle, near Manosque, department 
of Lower Alps, obtained the following results: The pro- 
duct of eight ounces of eggs consumed. 18,032 ibs. of leaves 
and yielded 915 Ibs. of cocoons of excellent. quality. It 
must be observed that M. Robert only gave his worms 
the advantage of the new mode of ventilation after they 
had passed the third moulting. Not having net hurdles, 
his worms were fed on temporary board. shelves. 

Upon M. Robert’s estate, the average product of feed- 
ings made by his tenants, who pursued the old methods, 
was only about 61 lbs. of cocoons to the ounce of eggs. 

M. Mazade, jr. at Anduze, (Gard,) in operating upon 12 
ounces of eggs, obtained 605 kilogrammes (about 1,331 
lbs.) of fine cocoons with a consumption of 9,103 kilo- 
grammes (about 20,000 Ibs.) of leaves: that is to say, a- 
bout 147 lbs. of cocoons for every ton of leaves consum- 
ed. 

The same amount of foliage afforded him only about 88 
Ibs. of cocoons in his other apartments, which, though 
superintended by himself, had not the advantages of that 
ventilation and artificial temperature, together with the 
perfect equality in the several stages and frequeney of re- 
pasts, maintained in the system of Beauvais and Darcet. 
The Agricultural Commissisn of Alais awarded a gold 
medal to M. Mazade, with the expression of its thanks, 
for the fine example set to his district. 

The temperature maintained in the cocoonery during 
the experimental feeding of M. Mazade ranged between 
77 deg. and 73 deg. Fah’t, whilst the degrees. of mois- 
ture ascertained by De Saussure’s hygrometer varied from 
65 deg. to 85 deg. ; 

We learn from M. Mazade the highly interesting fact 
that the whole amount of labor required in this rearing of 
the produce of 12 ounces of silkworm eggs consisted of 
111 days’ work,of which those of men were 46, and those 
of women 65. 

Now, supposing the wages the same as those set down 
in Bourdon’s calculation, namely, 40 cents per day for 
men and 26 cents for women, then will the whole expense 
of labor amount to $34 65, which is much below the ex- 
pense of rearing estimated by Bourdon, namely, $53 for 
feeding the produce of only ten ounces of eggs. 

The 1,331 lbs. of cocoons, sold at 35 cents per 1b. would 
bring $465 85, which sum, to those growing their own 
trees, would afford a handsome profit, even after allowing 
50 or 100 per cent. additional for expense of labor, and 
saying nothing of premiums or State bounties. Supposing 


the cocoons reeled off into good raw silk, and'sold at $5 


per lb. the proceeds of the crop would be increased to 
nearly $700. 

In estimating the cost of raising silk in most parts of 
the United States, the main items are for suitable build- 
ings, fixtures, and labor, the charge for land beinga very 
insignificant item, as the following facts will sufficiently 


ve: 
Phe Rev. D. V. McLean, of New Jersey, actually 
raised Jast year upon one-fourth of an acre 2,576 Ibs. of 
leaves from multicaulis trees ptoduced by roots and cut- 
tings planted in April of the same year, with which leaves 
he fed worms enough to enable him to make twelve pounds: 
of reeled silk. He states that his ground was by no means 
rich, and the trees small, though pretty close together. 
At this rate, more than 20,000 Ths, of foliage can be obtain- 
ed from two acres of multicaulis trees, the first year of 
planting. Here is a fact of immense importance to us in 
the: United States, and, for the clear demonstration of 
which, to say nothing of other services he has rendered 
his country, we feel onrselves under great obligations to 
‘Mr. McLean. ‘The multicaulis, and,'indeed, any other 
variety of ‘mulberry, will afford at ‘least three ‘times as’ 
much foliage the second year.as the first, 1 
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Paris, 1 lb. of cocoons to 10 Ibs. of eaves, which is a sav- 
ing of 50 per cent. both in foliage and the labor of gath- 
ering and distributing. ; 
One of the most remarkable instances of success re- 
ported by M. Bourdon is that obtained by M. Planel, Vice 
President of the ‘Tribunal of Valence, and member of the 
Agricultural Society. For many years his cocooneries 
had been almost entirely swept by the muscardine. Af- 
ter the adoption of the new system of ventilation, his 
worms not only escaped the devastating disease, but af- 
forded him 360 kilrogrammes (770 Ibs.) of from 
six ounces of eggs, being at the rate of about 130 Ibs. of 
cocoons to the ounce. The results obtained in two rear- 
ings, conducted in the two model cocooneries of Deage 
and Vaucluse, afford strong evidences of the happy infin- 
ence spread by the system of Beaavais. d upon 
precisely the same principles, and wnder similar circum- 
stances, as rds the interior of the cocoonery, notwith- 
standing the difference in climate, they with 
perfect uniformity: Each age had exactly the same do- 
ration—that is to say, five days from the Ist, 
the 36 hours of moulting, or sleep ; three days for the 
five {or the 3d; five for the 4th ; and siz for the 5th. The 
temperature during the whole time of the or was 
maintained, as nearly as possible, between 76 and 80 deg. 
Fahrenheit. The degrees of moisture varied from 78 to 
85 deg. of De Saussure’s hygrometer. Twelve repasis 
per day were given. in the first and second ages, eight du- 
ring the third and fourth, and six in the fifth age. 
The examples here — will suffice up ie “~ 
vantages derived fromthe new system of - 
worms, introduced into Franee by Beauvais and Deneet, 
founded chiefly upon the combined influences of 3 high 
and uniform temperature with increased. frequency of re- 
pasts, and constant renewal of the air. ts 
“It is true,” (M. Bourdon observes in relating to this 
system,) “that the cares and attentions are ; 
that very frequent removals of the litter are ab ne- 
cessary; that the least neglect in the distribution of the re- 
pasts cannot fail to be attended with serious consequen- 
ces. But, on the other hand, the duration of the attentions 
and anxious solicitude of the feeder is abridged, the ill ef- 
fects of changes in the weather diminished, the means of 
producing refrigeration—always more difficalt to apply 
than those of procuring warm 2 provided. The rear- 
ings may be finished before the coming on of the touffes, 
especially in the late’ seasons. Finally, the tree, be 
sooner stripped of its leaves, does not suffer-so much as 
when these are gathered later”? 3 4 
It is very evident that, as this foreing system of rearing 
admits of no deficiency of food, and'no delays in its dis- 
tribution, a sufficiency of manual labor mast be at com- 
mand, in order to it out thoroughly. We will _ 
troduce a very short. description of the model ‘sstablish- lis! 
ment at Bergeries, near Paris, which will give some dis- 
tinct notions of the means by which the objects 
plated are accomplished. i ; 
The oreh) ia eri oe the saoranl - ah “a 
feet (French) in length, by 22 w. 14 
furnaces and air chambers, for heating or cooling the air, 
are outside, and the warm or cool air is introduced at 
pleasure through pipes or flues, constructed of wood, and 
placed in or rather under the floor. These fines are piere- 
ed with holes at suitable dintances, being made larger and 
larger in arithmetieal proporrion as they recede from the 
air chamber. Corresponding flues and holes are placed 
above, all of which unite in one general box communica- 
ting with a very large and high imney, from which the 
communication can be cut off at pleasure by means of a 
valve or damper. ? Sie 
Before entering the chimney the upper fluesdead into a 
box or kind of main flue, above which is another box pro- 
vided with a tegeeary =. or Pages Tas to ee Se cae 
it were, pumps the air from ry, 
draught of the chimney will not keep'up a cireulation suf- 
ficiently active. Before setting the ventilating wheel in 
motion, the value in the main flue leading into the chim- 
ney is of course closed. The air drawn. out of the co- 
coonery by the weel is forced into the garret..'Too much 
warmth, or the occurrence of a bad odor in theiapartment, 
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minute, the smoke has been drawn out in 32 minutes or 
about one-fourth the time required by the chimney. 
© Annales de Ia Societe Sericicole, 1838, p. 53. 

OF isp (To be Continued.) 


ue TOBACCO CONVENTION. 
AL + Wasuencron, Faivar, May 1, 1840. 
The Convention of the Tobacco Planters of the United 
States assernbled in the Chamber of the Board of Aldermen, 
at the City Hall, this day. 
ee were present from Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
‘tacky. Delegates had also been appointed from North Caro- 
lina, , Missouri, and other States, but had not ar- 


Att2o’clock, the Convention was called te order by Mr. 
Jeniren, of Maryland, who said that he had to announce, 
with great regret, that he had received a leuter from Governor 
Baarsovr, the President of the Convention of Tobacco Plant- 
ers held three years since, and who still, had he been pre- 
sent, would have been the presiding officer, stating that he 

“would be unable to attend, in consequence of duties detain- 
ing bim at home, and expressing the regret which he felt at 
the circumstance. 





t 
a 


f 


now appoint a President, with a view to organize and pro- 
ceed to business. And he nominated for that office Gov. 
Spraice, of Maryland ; who was uoanimously appointed. 
The President having taken the chair— 
Mr. Jemirer 8 that the Convention now proceed 


to int a Vice ident and Secretary, And he would 
é for the former’ office a gentleman who, although a 

among tnem, came there highly recommended by 

his character and position—Mr. Bens. Jones, of Petersburg. 


Which nomination was unanimously agreed to. 
' On motion of Mr. W. T. Woorow, of Maryland, Mr. J. 
8. Sxivvea, of that State, was appointed Secretary. 
, 00 motion of Mr. Tuomas T..Someanviive, of Mary- 
fand, Mr. Joun Mencen, of that State, was appointed Assist- 


een: 
¥ ‘Convention having been thus organized— 
'* The President said ‘he presumed it would probably be with- 
i Convention to appoint a commit- 
: urpose of taking the subject upon 
which the Convention met, generally into consideration ; 
and who would be authorized to report at any hour to which 
* the Convention might adjourn to-morrow. 
- The Convention was then addressed by Messrs. Jenirer, 
Of Marylaod, Tatrierr, of Kentucky, and Kezou, of Prince 
county; Maryland ; and, also, by Mr. Dopce, the 
‘Sppointed by the Government to visit Europe for the 
of information. on the subject of the To- 
" »and who laid before the Convention some in- 
* teresting statistical statements, the results of his investigation- 
_ After which, Mr. R, W. Bowiz offered the following re- 
: : 


That a committee of——be appointed by the 
@ consider and recom such measures as may 
expedient to be adopted, to accomplish the 

lated by this Convention. 
suggested, as an amendment to the resolu- 
ie at the end thereof, of the words “and that 
pepo be reyuested to make report at 11 o'clock A. 


c pie s , : 3 x ‘ 
_YMe. Bowse accepted the modification ; and the resolution, 
. . i dl : \ 


ind the blank was ordered to be filled with the number 
, qa ae 
ere Oh ae come 
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the following gentlemen mem- 
Wo. J. Blackstone, 
John Mereer, 
Ba Mullikin, 


vi rd Hamilton, 

_.., Alexander Keech. 

aller urging & ual attendance to-morrow 

sted that any frends who were in the tobac- 

id were. in the ¢ invited to attend, and tha: 
- e Convention whic su kore — 


until 11 


> 


ae 


jail ~~ attached 


4 


op ag DEP 


~~ a 


* “Mr.J, suggested, therefore, that the Convention should | 000 


773 hogs 
estimated at 18,000 hogsheads American tobacco, which, by 


the Convention, beg leave respectfully to submit the follow- 
ing report; 

The statistical statement, respecting the enormous duties 
and exactions imposed on American tobacco, which was laid 
before the Convention yesterday morning, and which is here- 
with again presented as a part of this report, showing ‘* that 
‘Europe levies a revenue of about thirty millions of dollars on 
‘about 100,000 hogsheads of American tobacco, which cost 
‘in the United States about seven millions,”’ 

These duties and exactions appear to be so enormous that 
your committee have thought it necessary to examine them 
with the greatest attention, and have come to the conclusion 
that, enormous as they are, the following facts show that there 
is no exaggeration. 

Russia.—On examining the statement above-mentioned, it 
will be seen that doring three years, that is, from the Ist of 
October, 1835, to 30th of Sepiember, 1838, the average di- 
rect exportations from the United States to that country a 
mounted to 181 hogsbeads, but the actual consumption in 
Russia may be considered as much greater, and may be safe- 
rf estimated at 358 hogsheads annually, the difference over 
the direct importations arising from the entrepots of England, 
Holland, the Hanse Towns, etc. The revenue derived from 
American tohacco may be safely estimated at about $64,- 


Hotianp.—The average direct exportations of our tobac- 
co to that country during the three years aforementioned a- 
mounted to 19,815 hogsheads, but large importations are an- 
nually made from England. In 1837 there were exported 
from that country to Holland about 1,500 hogsheads of A- 
merican tobacco, so that the total importations may be esti- 
mated at 21,315 hogsheads of our tobacco, the greatest pro 
portion of which was afterwards re-exported to Germany and 
other countries of Europe. 

The consumption of Holland mhay be estimated at about 
3,300 hogsheads of American tobacco: the duty is very tri- 
fling, but we have a right to complain—Ist, of the unjust dif- 
ference made between Maryland and the other tobaccoes of 
our country, for whilst Virginia, etc. are admitted at 124 cents, 
Maryland tobacco is charged with a duty of 144 per 100 Ibs. 
American, and stems are assimilated to Maryland; and sec- 
ondly, that none of our tobaccoes are admitted at the same 
favorable rate of duty as the tobacco of some other countries. 
For example: East India is admitied at 5 1-5 cents, Brazil 
at 84.5 cents, and that coming from the Ukraine and other 
countries of Europe at 11 3-8 cents per 100 Ibs. American. 
The revenues derived from American tobaeco in Holland 
may be estimated at about $5,600. 

Bexioium.—The average direct exportations of our tobac- 
co to that country during the said three years was 2,457 hogs- 
heeds ; the importations from England in 1837 were about 3,- 
500 hogsheads of American tobacco; go that the total impor- 
tations into Belgium may be estimated at about 6,000 hogs- 
heads of our tobacco. 

It is extremely difficult to form any correct estimate of the 
real consumption of American tobacco in Belgium, the smug- 


gling carried on from that country into France being very 
great; besides, several handred hogsheads are re-exported to 
Germany ; but the consumption, your committee believe, may 
be estimated, in round numbers, at 4,000 hogsheads. 
duty on American tobacco is, on Virginia, &c. 231 8 cents, 
on Maryland 262-3 cents, and on stems 26 2-3 cents per 


The 


100 pounds American. These duties are far from being 


heavy ; but still we find, in this case, the same unjust dif. 


ference established between the Maryland and the other to- 


baccoes of our country. We likewise have cause to com- 


plain that the tobaccoes of some other countries are admitted 


at a less rate of duty than the American, for, on examin- 


ing the Belgian tariff, it will be found that the East India to- 


bacco is admitted at 10 cents, and Brazil at 164 cents per 100 


lbs. American. The revenue derived from the above quan- 


tity of American tobacco may be estimated at about $11,500. 


Great Baitaiy.—The average direct exportation of our 
tobacco to that country for the said three years has been 28,- 
heads. The annual average consumption may he 


the calculations in the statement before referred to, render a 


gross revenue of $17,275,700. The duty of 3 shillings ster- 


ling per pound, equal to 72% cents, is enormous, and, if put 
on for the sake of revenue, there is no doubt that it defeats its 
own object ; for it cannot be doubted that, if this duty should 
be greatly diminished, Great Britain would be a gainer in the 
nett revenue collected from it, inasmuch as it would neces- 


_ | sarily lead'to a proportionately increased consumption. 


Great Britain should take into consideration that there is 
no duty levied in the United States oa ss ed her produce or 
manufactures which can in any manner be compared with 
3-4 cents per lb., or over 800 per 
tobaccoes; [and that this duty weighing 








4 Se ee ere 
Great Britesn to take into serious co 
‘fe otorably disposed to low rates of” dufter on 
duce and actures should the Government of 
continue to such an enormous duty an one 
staples of American industry.) 


—— 


France.--The same observations may be applied t range 
as to Great Britain.. In France, the pa of ihe 
weighs still heavier on our tobacco interests ; for, whilst in 
England there are 18,000 hogsheads consumed, in France, 
having a greater population, not much more than one-half of 
that quantity is consumed. solos, 
Rey ey A sg ooneay —- to, it will be 
that the profits resulting from the monopoly paid j 
French treasury by the Regie, in 1837, amounted a te 
eleven millions of dollars. These were the neit profits, 
if the expenses of the Regie, which are very great, should be 
added tu that amount, there is no doubt that the gross rey. 
nue would be fifteen millions of dollars; and, as a consider, 
able proportion of American tobacco is ensployed principally 
to mix with the native tobacco, in order to render the quality 
of the manufactured article more valuable, it may therefore 
safely be estimated that the revenue derived by France, either 
directly or indirecty, from American tobacco alone, amounts 
to five and a half millions of dollars, being probably more than 
double the amount of revenue obtained i the United States 
from all the importations into this country from France, 

Spain.—In that country, a monopoly of the Regie exists, 
The average exports from the United States, as will be seeq 
by the statement already referred to, were 1.729 hogs 
There were also exported from England in 1837 about $,15) 
hogsheads of American tobacco. Large quantities, it ig pre. 
sumed, are also smuggled from Gibraltar ; so that the total 
annual consumption of 
at about 5,700 hogsheads. From information before the com. 
mittee, it is believed that the gross revenue derived from the 
Regie may be safely estimated at eight millions of dollars - 
and, as the American tobacco employed is in the 4 ion 
of about five-eighths of the whole, the gross revenue derived 
therefrom may be estimated at about five millions of dollars 
from American tobacco. 

Portucat.—In that country a monopoly by the Farm (that 
is, the right to deal in the article under a license sold by the 
Government) exists. The direct average exportations were 
only 77 hogsheads, but the average exportations of our tobac- 
co from England to Portugal may be estimated at about 80 
hogsheads, The legal importations into that country may 
therefore be estimated at about 363 hogsheads annually. 

The nett revenue derived from tobacco through the Farm 
was, a few years ago, as follows: 

Amount of the lease to the Farm, or persons or 
company obtaining the license for the monop- 





oly,peryear, - = - . = $1,400,000 
Amount of the import duty - - - 195,416 
But to the aforegoing there should also be added 
the amount which the Farm has alsoto pay 
to the Government for pensions to the former 
officers of the old tobacco administrotin = - 24,677 
$1,620,093 


And, as the quantity of American tobacco legally consum- 
ed was about one-third of the whole manufactured, the nett 
revenues from American tobacco may be estimated at about 
$540,000. Although tobacco can only be admitted on ac- 
count of the Farm, yet it is subject to a duty of $8 36 on A- 
merican and $6 27 per 100 ‘lbs. on Brazil. 

Iraty —Throughout Italy monopolies of tobacco exist, 
either being a Regie of the State, or it is farmed out by the 
Government. 

Tn Sarpinia, itis a Regie, and the profits from the monop-, 
oly must be very great. ' 

In the Roman Srates it is alsoa Regie. The consump- 
tion of American tobacco may be estimated at about 300 
hogsheads. ‘The profits are unquestionably great. 

In Tuscany it isfarmed out. The consumption of Amer- 
ican tobacco may be estimated at about 425 Loguhenda; and 
the profits from the monopoly from that quantity at about 
$140,000. 

In Parma, the American tobacco is employed in making 
the first class of snuff, and the consumption may be estimated 
at about 130 hogsheads. In 1834, the Government obtained 
a gross revenue of about $106,460 from all qualities of tobac- 
co. 

In. Naptes, it is farmed out. The quantity of American 


revenue derived through the Farm at about $400,000. 

In the Ausrrias Dominions, with the exception of Hun- 
gary, itis a Regie. The consumption of American. tobacco 
may be estimated at about 4,000 hogsheads, which is partly 
igported into Trieste direct from the United States, but the 
greatest proportion is obtained from the entrepots of Holland 
and the Hanse Towns. The profits derived through the 
Regie must be very great. 

In the rest of Germany, where a large proportion of our 
tobacco is consumed. the revenue derived from it may be es 
timated at about $1,200,000 The committee cannot con- 
clude this report without calling the attention of the Conven- 
tion to the important fact that 
co ex to various countries of pe was, from Ist of 
during the same period, the average value of our domestic 
duce ex annually to the same countries was $79, 
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galue about one-tenth of the whole export of our domestic 
roduce to Europe; and it may be presumed that an equal 
roportion of the population of the country has a direct in- 
terest in, if not an absolute dependence upon, the cultivation 
and itade of that important, and, hitherto, too much neglected 
pranch of American industry. — ; 
In view of the facts and considerations here presented, the 
committee respectfully recommend the adoption of the follow, 


ing resolutions : ’ 
Me esolved, That this Convention views with deep regret, 
and sense of injury, the continued heavy burdens imposed 
n tobacco imported from the United States into foreign 
countries whose products and manufactures are admitted in- 
to this country entirely free of, or at a nominal duty. That 
this inequality is at war with that spirit of reciprocity by 
which friendly commercial nations should be governed, and 
that a longer submission to it by the Government of the U- 
States would be unjust to the tobacco planters, destruc- 
ve of their interests, and evince a gross want of attention to 
their just remonsirances. 
"Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed hy the 
President of this Convention to draught a memorial to the Con- 
of the United States, urging the adoption of such mea- 
gares as may be best calculated to effect a modification or re- 
lof the high duties and restrictions in foreign countries up- 
om tobacco imported from the United States; and that the 
ators and Representatives in Congress from the tobacco 
wing States be, and they are hereby, requested to use their 
crore to accomplish these objects. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
President of this Convention to,draft an address to the Tobac- 
eo Planters of the United States, setting forth their grievances, 
and urging them to lose no time in memorializing Congress 
to relieve them, so far as that may be done by national legis- 
lation, from oppresssions already too long endured, and which, 
when they are fully understood, cannot be quietly submitted 


to. 

Resolved, That this Convention recognise with grateful 
satisfaction the measures which have already been employ- 
ed, with auspicious effect, to procure the adoption by foreign 
Governments of measures a reciprocity in regard to the 
interests represented by this Convention, and that they enter- 
tain and hereby respectfully express the hope that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will persevere in its exertions to 
accomplish the reduction or repeal of the duties and restric- 
tions of which we complain. : 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion be communicated to the President of the United States, 
and to each of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the tobacco-growing States. ; 

The report and resolutions having been read, a debate fol- 
lowed, in which Messrs. Dromcooce, Jenirer, R. W. Bow- 
1, Tarecett, Tos. F. Bowie, Hamittos, Keeca, and 
Duckerr, participated. pote ag te ty 

After which, that portion of the report which is italicised 
and within brackets, was stricken out. 

. The resolutions were taken up seriatim and adopted ; and 
the question being then taken on the whole, the report, as a- 
mended, and the resolutions, were unanimously adopted. 

The Hresipent therupon appinted Messrs. Jenerer, 
Taiptett, and Bens. Jones, of Virginia, a committee to 
carry out the purposes of the 2d resolution. 

And Messrs. Tr1ecett, R. W. Bowre, Daniet Jenirer, 
Georce C. Dromeoote, and Joun Mercer, a committee 
to carry out the purposes of the 3d resoiution. : 

On motion of Mr. Tos. F. Bowie, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the time 
has arrived when a journal devoted to the great tobacco in- 
terest should be selected and patronized by this Convention 
and all others engaged in its cultivation ; and that the Amer- 
jean Farmer (edited by J. S. Sxinser, Esq.) be selected asa 
suitable organ for the diffusion of information on this impor- 
tant branch of American industry. 

After some collateral proceedings— 

Mr. Triecert offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : : 

Resolved, That the President of this Convention have pow- 


- er, and he is requested, to call a Tobacco Convention when, 


in his opinion, the interest of the tobacco planters may re- 
quire it. 


-_ Mr. R. W. Bowre offered the following resolution, which 


Was unanimously adopted. 
~ Resolved, That it be recommended to the tobacco planters, 
and all others connected with the tobacco business in the 
United States, to hold meetings in their respective districts to 
d tothe proceedings of this Convention. 
And the busigess before the Convention having been now 
i f— a 
~ Qnmotion of Mr. R. W. Bowre, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered 
‘to the President and Vice President of this Convention for 
their able and dignified discharge of the duties of the Chair. 
‘And then, on motion of Mr. Tos. F. Bowrs, the Con- 


furd’s Price Current the followi 


Cuurnine Butrer.—Every good housewife knows 
that at times, from some peculiar causes, most generally 
extra sourness or bitterness of the cream, much difficulty 
is experienced in making the cream into butter. A lady 
writer in the Indiana Farmer, recommends the following 
course in such cases.—We have for years used soda, or 
saleratus, for the samé purpose, and found them usually 
successful. , ie 

“I wish to inform my sister butter makers, of the means 
I used, which so successfully removed the difficulty. I 
churned perhaps three hours, to no purpose, and then tried 
to think of something that I had’read in the Indiana Far- 
mer, or some other periodical.. I could not. remember 
precisely, but I recollected the reason stated, was the 
cream being too sour. I then th t of soda, (pearlash 
[ presumed would do as well) and dissolved a large tea 
spoonful in a pint of warm water, and as I poured it in, 
churning at the same time, it changed in a moment, and 
gradually formed into a beautiful solid lump of sweet but- 


ter.” 





. BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Supplies of produce are reaching this market from Penn- 
sylvania, both by the Tide Water Canal and the channel of 


the Susquehaana river. We have the pleasure of mention-. 


ing the commencement of a new and important branch of 
business in this market—we mean the furnishing of groceries 
and other articles to interior Pennsylvania, in exchange for 
the produce sent hither. We presame that at least one hun- 
dred tons of groceries and other articles have been dispatched 
to Pennsylvania during the week. 

Catile.—There have been about 300 head of Beef cattle of- 
fered in market during the week, 120 of which have been 
driven to another market, and a portion only of the remain- 
der sold at $7 to $7,50 per 100 Ibs. 

Fish.—There has been a fairdemand for Shad throughout 
the week, and the sales have been larger than heretofore. 
Early in the week holders demanded §$8,75, and sales were 
made at that rate ; forthe last few days, however, prices 
have receded, and sales of ‘North Carolina trimmed, No. 1, 
were freely made at $8,50. The sales of Herrings have also 
been large, and prices have settled down to $2,624 per bbl. as 
the wholesale rate. 

Plaster.—A sale of 100 tons at $4, on 4 months. 

Provisions.—There has been but little done in barrel provi- 
sions during the week, and prices are nearly nominal. We 
quote Mess Beef at $15; No. | at $13; and Prime at $11. The. 
only sale of Mess Pork that we are advised of was that of a 
few barrels at $17.50, cash. The demand for Bacon has been, 
good, and sales of new Baltimore assorted are making at 9 
cents, and of Hams at 11 cents. The transactions in new 
Western assorted have been large at 84 cents for prime, and 
for an extra prime article g8% cents has been occasionally ob- 
tained fur small parcels. Lard has also been in good request, 
and we note sales of 1000 kegs Western No. 1 at 10 cents, 
and of barrels at 94 cents. Holders of kegs have advanced 
their rates, and are now asking 104 to.11 cents. 

Sugars.— We notice an improved demand in the market 
for Sugars, the sales to the trade, both public and private, 
comprising about 1000 bhds. of N. Orleans and Porto Rico 
at prices ranging from $5,25 to 7,90. 

Tobacco.—There has been a very active business done in 
Maryland Tobacco during the week,—the sales having been 
made almost as fast as the samples could he obtained from the 
Inspectors, but prices are without variation from former rates. 
We quote as before, viz. $3,25a$3,50 and $4 for common; $5, 
50a$6,50 for fair to good descriptions, and $7a$7,50 for fine. 
The late accounts from Europe are said to be less favorable 
for Tobacco, but the news had little or no effect on this mar- 
ket. A small sale of Ohio at $7a$7,50 is the only transac- 
tion in this description that we have heard of. The inspec- 
tions of the week comprise 769 hhds. Maryland; 82 hhds. 
Ohio; 15 hhds, Virginia; and 13 hhds. Kentucky —total 879 

Flour.—There is nothing new in the flour market to-day. 
Sales of Howard street'of good brands were made from stores 
on Saturday and this morning at $4,68 3-4 and for small | ots 
of choice brands a shade higher has been obtained. The ge- 
neral asking store rate is $4,75. ‘The receipt price is unset- 
tled and we quote at 64,50 to $4,624. Wenoite salesof Sus- 
quehanna Flour at $4,75. 

Grain.—We note a sale on Saturday of a parcel of Sus- 
quehanna red wheat at 93c. To-day a parcel of the same 
description was sold at 96c. for shipment. Of Md. wheats 
there are but few at market—we quote fair to prime reds at 
about 90a96 cents, _We quote white Corn at 44a45c, and 
yellow at 48a49c. Sales of Md. Oas to-day at 27¢.—Amr. 
Exports or Grain, Frour axp Tosacco, from the port 
of Baltimore for the three months ending March 31. In Ly- 
is given as the amount of 
these articles and their invoiced value, xported from this city 
for the time specified : 


Indian Coro, 12,384 bush. $7,200 
Wheat, 18,433. « 19.891 
Flour, 109,237 bbls. 623,020 
Tobacco, leaf, 





Miia imported Cotswold Buck, weighing in Vhe grease 17 1-2 Ibs, 
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-1t New Orleans, on the 1st inst. speculators,” says t 
True American, “took lots of va 7 yw! greens ¢ and 
Louisiana's at 8te, to the tune of 7,000 bags, several large 
houses advancing, and getting a fair remuneration for the use 
of their hard cash. The whole sales of the day may be prt 
down at 8000 bales. Tobacco—No material change has taken 
lace in the Tohatco market, and the rates range trom 2ta3 
or X—44a5 for seconds, and 64a7for firsts. "The sales dut- 

ing the past three days amount to 900 hhds. / 
At Richmond, on Friday, sales of flour were made from 
stores at $44, receipts heavy ; corn 50c. Tobaeco—lugs Ay 


3% and 4; leaf common 44054 ; middling 54a64 ;.gooa 
fine 8a94 ; extra manufacturing 10al4. Inspections increas- 
ing and prices firmly sustained. The Richmond Whig says 


—* We understand Mr. David D. ant, of Fluvanna, 
sold two hhds. tobacco at Shocco warehouse.on Tuesday, 
for the following prices: Hbd. No. 1, at $14 per ewt., and 
hhd. No. 2, at $12 per ewt.” 

At Wi er, (Va.) an Floar was $404,15; Wheat 


70a78c; Rye 56 en 5 

At Boston,on Wednesday, there'was a considerable bus- 
tle and activity displayed in the market and generally 
have met a more ready demand. Cotton et firm; par- 
ticularly for good and choice qualities. Flour ashade lower. 
—Grain heavy and prices still giving way. In Tobacco the 
business was for shipping, about 50 hhds. approved taken at 
6a%c, and crossed at 5aGec per lb. Catth—on Monday there 
were only 30 beeves, and some of them sold as high as 7,50. 

At Mobile, April 29.—Cotton—On Monday, holders hav- 
ing reduced their rates, induced buyers to come forward 
which led to the disposal of about 2000 bales at ¢c reduction, 
on the current rates of last week. The extremes are 5a$ 3-4e. 
Provisions—Sales of Mess Pork at $17a18; Prime ¢l4al4é. 
Bacon sides are in a limited demand. ° ‘ma 

At Cincinnati, on the 4th, Four was $3,06a3.12; Wheat 
A5¢; Corn 25a26c; Rye 374c. Lard 7409; Pork mese $144 
al4; clear $15a15,50; prime $11; rump 9al0. 

At Alexandria, Friday, Flour was $4,56; wheat 95,a1,10; 
rye 45a46c; corn 44a45c; oats 25a27e... 

At Philadelphia, May 5.—Cottoo—The sales reached a- 
bout 550 bales at 8 1-810 Ste for Tennessee and Mississippi 
middling to fair; Uplands 7 for inferior atid 94210c for rs 
quality, and some 10%. A small lot of prime Mobile lléc 
per lb. Flour and Meal—By the- Great Western we have 
advices from England, to April 15th, showing a farther de- 
cline in the price of Flour, with large supplies and a limited 
demand. This news has had some effect upon our 
and prices have declined 6c per bbl. with a limited demand. 
Yesterday and to-day sales at 4,874 on the Delaware, and 
one lot at 4,814 on Broad street; Western at 4,81, and 4,75 
in soiled barrels. Rye Flour has declined a shade, sales to 
some extent at 2,814. Corn Meal—demand active, and the 
market now bare. Large sales in bbls. at 2,874 for Penasyl- 
vania; Brandywine 2,95. Grain—Southern Wheat $1, and 
a lot of fine Indiana at 1,02 in store. Today.we quote at 
99cagl, as the price for good to prime red. Sales of Penn. 
Rye at 49a50c, afloat. n has declined; sales at 52a50c 
for Southern yellow, closing at 50c. A lot of round at 50ic; 
10,000 bushels white were sold at 50c for shipment to Eng- 
land, which takes all supplies. Oats—demand moderate— 
we quote 28¢ to-day. —Flaxseed remain at 1,10al,128. 
Tobacco—The late accounts from nee are unfavorable, 
and show a decline on former prices.—Here there has been 
a good demand, and about 250 hhds, have changed hands at 
6 to 84c per Ib. for fair to good. quality Kentucky, part for 
export; some inferior to fair Virginia at 4a7c, all 4a6 mos. 
Holders are asking higher, particularly for the better des:ri 
tions, which are-scarce. Cattle—fat cattle 486, a7 25; 
cows and calves 275, $15a35; sheep, short supply, $1,90a4 ; 
hogs $5a5,75. d 
At New York, Saturday, there was no demand for sterling 
exchange, and very little done in domestic, the business being 
rincipally confined to dratis on Mobile and New Orleans at 
ast Friday’s rates, The markets were generally quiet, and 
very little being done in Cotton. 45 bbls. of ashes were sold 
at $44. and 1000 bbls. Western Flour for shipmeutto Havre, 
at $4,874. We believe all the Southern states have remitted 
to pay their interest due in London put « Georgia 
ar Alabama certainly have. One of which forwarded on 
specie to meet the same. The state stock of Alabama, 
which bears an interest of six per cent, and which has been 
promptly paid, is selling in this market at about seventy per 
cent. a ming @ good interest me, easyitosians Sounaubey 

articularly in the present state of the» y ma 
. ul of the Cotton market 


The exporters are pretty much out 
e ¢ manufacturers in, 
improved. 


for the day, but there are a number of 
and the sales will reach ero rather improve 
At P. »(Va.) on Sat , Cotton sold at Gta 
stock | sui hiht sale. The Tobacco oe ive 
the article goipg off with mych animation—fair and 
qualities dry tobacco in reqyest at advanced prices, ea al 
good and leafy lugs—other qualities about the same as be- 
eye common to ordinary, $3a3,25; do. good and best 
co 










. good to best dry order $7,50a10,25; fine 





2,426 hhds. $117,121 
do.. manufactured, © 40,915 Ibs. 4,055 


; leaf, common and ordinary to og $4,50 t0:7 ; 
manufactur- 


ing, nominal. 
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P. 8. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 
LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared fo furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quailty at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street, Bal- 
timore, and —— good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the 


invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
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immediately .. the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
So -B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ING MACHINE, 
ae by the sabseriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
150. 
ina day, if well ; to cut the grain 
better order for binding, than is usually 
by those who are acquainted with its cultivation. M-- 
this purpose will be furni-hed with broad tread- 
approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of wna- 
be made in time. From the high reputation which 
demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac 
vy; and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre- 
number tively to be wanted. Farmers ar- 
on thi. accouat to send their orders as early as practica- 
FOR SALE, 
made immediately, an imported MALTESY. 


COOPER & Co. 
Will be made to 
machine is warranted to cut fiftecn acres 
it 
le. Itis su tobe equally adapted to the cut- 
to soft ground. The demand became so great last 
themselves in the harvert, added to their former char 
of machines, it is my design to limit the manuacture 
ascertained 
nov 20 6m* OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 
satgrelication be 

of fine size and form, now nine or ten years old, which has 


‘himwelf a sure getter of very fine mules. Price $500, and 
other refer to the Editor of this paper. 
api THOMAS EMORY, Eastern Shore, Vd. 





HUSSEY’S CORN SEELLER AND HUSKER. 
the subscriber respctfully informs the public that he is now en- 
. 0c ) manuf: these celebrated itiitees s they are Awe 
ee known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
heir merits ‘than to say, that the work is 40 bush- 
at yer 
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MIXE’S PLANETARY HORSE POWERS, &c. 

The subscribers being fully aware of the great deficiency of 
strength, durability, &e of the various horse powers that have 
been imposed on the farmer, has induced them to manifacture and 
keep for sale the ab ve celebrated machines. which embrace great 
strength of material, simplicity of construction, and made in the 
most substantial manner. In the county of Genesee, New York, 
(where these machines. first originated,) they are in general use, 
and have nearly superceded all others. The power of four small 
horses is required to drive these machines, and sufficient speed can 
be gotten up without the asual forced speed at which most powers 
require the horse to.move. Also for salea VERY SIMPLE TWO 
HORSE POWER, which gave great satisfaction to many who 
purchased last harvest. 

The following labor-saving machines can be driven by the above 
horse powere, viz: 

THRESHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, very 
compact and strong, will thresh 130 a 250 bushels of wheat per 


day. 

CoRN AND COB CRUSHERS. will crush 10 a 15 bushels of 
corn and cobs per hour—a valuable machine, and should be in eve- 
ry farmer’s barn who makes any pretensions to economy. 

CORN SHELLERS that shel! 1000 a 1500 bushels per day, a 
very staunc’ m:chine. 

MULIER'S CORN MILLS for grinding corn meal, and chopping 


for horse-feed. 

CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, three sizes, for cutting 
straw, hay, corn-fodder, &¢ &c. 

SAWING BENCH, with which fire-wood and lumber can be 
sawed for all the see required on a farm. 

WHEAT FANNING MILLS, made on Rice’s, Watkins, and 
other preferred plans. 

In store, Grain Cradles, with warranted Scythes'attached, Grass 
Sneaths, Scythe Stones, Horse and Hand Rakes, Forks, &e. &c. 

' ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Manufacturers and Seedemen, Light-street, near Pratt st. Wharf. 
May 18th, 1840. 


LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 


‘The subscriber would inform the public that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lav- 


iF By of Philadelphia, hie Spring supply having just come to 


He has also on hand his asual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Ploughs, 
Plough ie and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very ve. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from 925 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantial manner, and will 





be sold low for cash or ved tancesin Baltimore. Hav. 
ing an Iron Foundary cal capi and Machi driven 
by steam , he is to receive orders for ine and 
JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Bal 
Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 
Store for sale. wits Enca 
Ause—Offers , 6000 grown MORUS MUL’ ULIS 
TREES. : feb 19 J, 8. E 
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408 AMERICAN FARMER. 
= P 
~ FOR SALE—2 pair PIGS, 8-4 Berkshire and 1 4 Chester; they | ROWAN POTATOES. ~ PIGS. p & 
old—price 15 dollars ir. The subscriber has a small lot of this valuable Potato.—Apply at) Four pair of half BERKSHIRE pi . ; i ae ee 
ny ; BULL, 12 one oy old, by Mr. Beltzboov- the office ofthe American Farmer. SAMUEL SANDS. reduce re first rate sow, and by a 5, aac 9 Ne heath, * nf” 
@7’s ball, a beautiful roan, large and handsome. Price 30 dollars. si rice 98 = pair. Address, postage paid, S.SANDS, 
&, SANDS, office American Famer. al5 St HI! April 29. Proprietor American Farmer.» ' 
~. DURHAM CALVES. AMERICAN GARDEN SEED, FRESH AND. GENU- & - 
Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed INE, AND BEST SUITED T’) A SOUTHERN CLIMATE. 
of at mopenare prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the BY THOMAS DENNY, 
yeer, i sien Po mized blood, from ney ” are GOOD MILK- nye Seedsman, Ellicott-sireet, near Pratt, 
gas, by apy , Sundays e ,a © has on hand a great variety of the most useful kinds 
Chesnut Hill F arm, GARDEN SEED, consisting of the best Early Blood Taroip eene . 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the Long Blood Beet, Sugar Beet, white and yellow, being part of ¢ ae 
fret PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. lot imported by Mr. Ronaldeon, of Philadelphia, and a part ime Me 
For as above, a pair of sound, well broke and rted by one of the first houses in Boston; also 1 Wurtze) | , 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES. a or stock. raised in Conn., by very skilful gardeners; Early and Lat 
for the above addressed to SAML SANDS, publish- : CABBAGE SEED of the very best and most useful varieties ; 
or of the * Farmer,” will be promptly attended to. 4 DISti, Short and Long Top Scarlet; White and Yellow T ; | 
April 29, 1840—1 y. rm White Naples, White and Black Spanish, &c. &c. TURNIP SEE |! 
BEET SEED. ' Pr fine assorted Karly and Late; RUTA BAGA and YELLOW HY. MS 
We have received from the grower, near London, Mangle Wurt- a BRID; imported Cau'iflower; Brocoli, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Squash, = 
zel, Ruta Baga, aid the real Selicia Sugar Beet, which on good S Parsnips, Carrots, Cucumbers, &c. &c.; Early and Late Peas, 
gtoand aod all things favorable, will bring Beets 30 Ibs each. “ (Dwarf and Tall,) very superior. 
We have also a choice ly of the different kinds of Eng- i} ‘ —ALSO— a | 
lish Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Ca wer, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, Fi FIELD SEED, viz: Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Werds or Red T, 
Radish, » Parsnips, Turnips, Celery, Savey, &c. a English und Ital an Rye Grass, very superior imported Scotch Out 5 
raised by the same gentleman that hath these 25 years supplied us | American do. that will not degenerate, being acclimated and grown, _ 
with those seeds that have been so highly ap by our patrons, a in this State and Virginia, Vetchés, White Dutch and Lucerne 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and - Clover, English Turf or Lawn Grass, a new article; Kentucky _ 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, = Blue Gra s, ROHAN POTATOES, Early White Hill Potatow, 
Corner Calvert and Water street. x” (not English,) but true Yankees, the best in the world, Common 
2 


Field Pumpkin Seed, Mammoth Pumpkin Seed f-om a Pu 
that weighed 150 lbs Early Garden and Crop Corn in variety ‘ 
len’s Pure White Twin, (said to shell 6 bushels per bbl.) Baden, 
Dutton, Schartz’s Large Golden Yellow, &c. &c. Garden Tools, 
assorted—Agricultural books, treating on best mode of farming 
and treatment of Stock, Fruit and Gremmental Trees, Mulberry 
Trees, and the Management of Silk Worms, &c. &c. 

N. B. Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, Shrubs, 
&e will be duly attended toby timely notice, from a source that 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. p- 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. ' 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
a pre rosy bs iagoomes the following articles:— , 

machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
all kinds of ga:den seeds. He is so well satis | 


—— 
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turnips, onions, a of 1 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flatteri 
of a large sale, that he has ma-'e arrangements to have 30 petuns low 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- sion. 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug The price of this machine will be $25. The half 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not print 
give satisfaction. ' 
A machine for husking, shelling, sep»rating, winnowing and put- ont". 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, | the’l 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by _ fact 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and pat itinthe | ers. 
bag “angen clean. Th:s machine will cost about . Tt occur Pa 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires a- 
bout two third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it. | 8 
The hasking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr, | tice 
Obed Hussey's, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast | 
iron, instead of several pieces boited and hooped together. The ry 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber isa« | réaso 
bout to take a patent. Certiticates that the machine will perform d 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have ing 
seen the machive in operation at the south. we ¢ 
The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- than 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, an that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one. | ftom 
machine the Jast season, bv one man-and one horse. caleu 
A horse power made more on the original plan of the 
power, which is admittd by farmers and mechanics to be the vy @: 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The rat sons, 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by $ 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place ; by taking oat — obtaii 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the firt | its vy; 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14_ Shen: 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel’ 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on | tiont 
this shoft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ 
ent sp: eds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute | - 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the to 19 turns per minute. It ” Mr 
is of sufficient h for 6 or8 horses. The castings of thisme | Page’ 
chine will weigh aout 850 pounds; the price will be $130 for | of th 
2 or 4 horses will cvst about 75 to $100, built on the same it has 
A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for and | 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and pl«iniog any kiad of | cut a 
ling or boards, can be seen at my sop in Lexington, near roy” has b 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomis’ Turning shop—This machine | stanti 
be made to order, and will cost $150. | best i 


A machine for boring holes in the ground for pests, improved ~ 
lately, and warranted to be a good article—Price $5. iy 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines, | 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, | 
Turning Lathes an! Circular Saw Arbors, snd benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kind, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean- 
ing chisels for morticing machines. ‘j 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mecha: i 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the iberal support he has received, 
and hop~s by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- 
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eral and oy mechanics and Copa (ober eatin 
times,) share a. 
"Eats. of Edward & No. 7, Chores wtntot; g 
more, or over Wir, Thomas’ i 
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